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INTRODUCTION: PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES 




Part Io Introductions Problem and Objectives 



The research on which this report is based was 
designed as the first phase of an "Expanded Opportunities 
Program," developed jointly by the Urban Studies Center 
of Rutgers-The State University, and official representa- 
tives of the Mid-Atlantic city government, school system, 
public and private welfare agencies, police department, 
and churches. The primary purpose of that Program, 
designed during 1962 and 1 j 63, wai to deter mi j.e , over a 
period of seven years, the relative efficacy and costs 
of several alternative modes ot improving the life chances 
of a school-age population. T;»e action-research program 
failed to be funded, owing in largest part to the appear- 
ance in 1964 of the Economic Opportunity Act, heralding 
the War on Poverty, which was and remains distinctly 
more action-oriented and less research-oriented than the 
Program evolved by the University and the city agencies. 

By that time, however, the research reported on herein 
hau beer, launched anH had sained a momentum of its own 
which carried it to completion, even tnougii Luc much . 
larger program of which it had been originally conceived 
as a small part was dead. Moreover, a companion research 
project, designed to investigate the family lives of the 
students studied in the present research, was not funded 
when the action project collapsed. The present research, 
therefore, which in the end stands alone, would have been 
designed very differently had it been intended to stand 
alone from the cutset. 

As it stands, the objective of the research is to 
explore the nature and extent of the relationship between 
a series of independent variables and differential school 
achievement among a population of predominantly Negro 
students in a residential district commonly perceived as 
a low income area. The study area was that served by one 
senior high school (selected as the target area for the 
action-research program by the Superintendent of Schools) 
and two junior high schools, together with eight feeding 
elementary schools, three of which were used in this study. 

The area, which we shall call the Denmark Vesey School 
District, is described in Tables F1-F10, in comparison 
with (a) another high school district in the same city 
(the "Gabriel Prosser" district), (b) the city as a whole 
(Mid-Atlantic City), and (c) the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area within which the city is located. The 
tables are based on analyses of block and census tract 
figures from 1960 Census reports. (See Appendix F) 

Briefly, the Denmark Vesey area was (in 1960) 69% non- 
white (overwhelmingly Negro, with only 4% being Puerto 
Rican). A fourth of both the Negro and white families 
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received less than $3,000 per year, while somewhat less 
than a third of each earned $6,000 or more. Eighty-four 
percent of the Negro males over 14 years of age were in the 
labor force, but 10 percent of them were unemployed. 

(The Denmark Vesey district had the largest proportion of 
males in the labor force of any of the districts and 
racial groups compared, and the smallest proportion of 
females, except for white females in the same district.) 
Three-fifths of the employed males were operative, 
service workers, or laborers; ten percent held clerical 
or sales jobs, and about the same proportion were crafts- 
men or foremen. The age distribution of residents of the 
district was about the same as that for the other school 
district, the city, and the SMSA. Among Negroes in the 
district, the "separated or divorced" rates were about the 
same as among Negroes in the other district, the city, 
and the SMSA. 

Forty-seven percent of Negroes in the district lived 
in housing that was either dilapidated or deteriorating 
(compared to 67% of those in the adjoining high school 
district); and all Negroes paid an average of $72.00 
monthly gross rental (comoared to $65.00 in the 
Prosser district). The minority of whites in the area 
enjoyed better housing and paid less rent. 

Over a third of the Negroes in the district had lived 
in the same house five years earlier; and over three- 
fourths had lived in Mid-Atlantic City. Only 14% had 
lived outside the SMSA. (The mobility of Negroes in the 
adjoining district had been somewhat less; and that of 
whites in both districts still less.) About a third of 
the Negroes in the Denmark Vesey area had had less than 
8 grades of education; 16 percent were high school 
graduates, and less than 3 percent were college graduates. 
(The corresponding figures for the neighboring Gabriel 
Prosser district are 42, 13, and 1.) 

In 1962, the Denmark Vesey district had about 14 percent 
of the city's population, but at least twice that pro- 
portion of the following criminal offenses occurred there: 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, other 
assaults, offenses against the family or children, 
violation of liquor laws, and "other offenses." (See 
Table F10. Data were supplied by the Mid-Atlantic 
Police Department.) 

In a word, the district from which we drew our sample 
of students was not quite the most disorganized area of 
Mid-Atlantic City; but it unmistakably showed the signs 
of low income and disadvantage. 
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PART II. 

METHOD AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 





Part II. Method and Description of the Sample 



The main question of this study is, What are the 

b r ween ? he 80ci * 1 * cultural , and personal 

rlSnv ?H^4- P H rlen °! S ? f ? hildren a low income, 

, - . ntified , central city community-area who do 

well in school, and those children from the same 

£?T?i: y ..^ d V 0t? J" ° ther WOrds > we a re~concerned 
"“h the deviant cases" among a population who, in 

children * Ve l6SS WeU in SCh ° o1 than more advantaged 



curing the school year of 196 i, we obtained selected 
background ano school performance information from the 
school records of students in grades 6, 8, 10 and 12 of 
the Denmark-Vesey School District. Those’studenis for whom 
both third and sixth grade reading test scores were avail- 
able were designated the universe from which we would 
eventually select our interview sample. 

Since a major objective of the research was to 
discover and analyze variables in the student's life that 
might be associated with education and learning, we 
developed a measure which describes the student's reading 

srarte= y r u la ^ Ve - t0 hls peers at both the third and sixth 
d !h‘ .k® first computed the mean and standard deviation 
for the third grade reading scores of the eight peer 

»^°b P ^F 8 tv, W1 e hln the universe: male and female students for 

was^'l/2 a h st^ r H r a de? ' - We determined that if a student 
was 1/2 a standard deviation or more below the mean for 

"pf Pe r;P? Up at t l? e third srade ’ h e_ wSs~ relatively 
Retarded (or ’Low") at that time period; if he was 

"Norm"-!" 7 / 3 ®t andar ' d ,, aavi ation around the mean, he was 
Normal (or "Average" or "Medium") at the third grade; 
an if he was 1/2 a standard deviation or more above 
the mean, he was relatively "Precocious" (or "HT5KT at 
the third grade. 

W< T * ben computed the mean and standard deviation of 
the sixth grade reading scores for the same eight peer 
groupings, a nd, using the same cutting point, again 
compared the student s score with the norm of his peers. 

Lach student was tnen designated either "High," "Medium" 

(or "Average"), or "Low" at the sixth grade! 

A further comparison was made to indicate whether 
or not the student grew in reading ability relative to the 
norm for his school grade. A "Growth Score" was cal- 
? student by subtracting the number of 

in ^ b ? h ^ d th * nat ional reading norm the student was 
in the sixth grade, from the number of months behind the 
national norm he had been in the third grade. (Thus if 

8 V T di : g SC ° re WaS 6 ‘ 2 iri tha second month of 
his sixth grade, he was reading at the national norm. If 



his reading score in the second month of the third grade 
had been 3.0, he had been two months behind the national 
norm at that time. His growth score would be +2, which would 
mean that he had improved by two months between his third 
and sixth grades .7 

The Growth Scores wer^ then averaged for each sex at 
each grade separately. Standard deviations were cal- 
culated; and students whose growth scores were half a 
standard deviation or more below the mean were labelled 
Decliners; those with growth scores within the mean plus 
and minus half a standard deviation were labelled Constants, 
and those with growth scores half a standard deviation or 
more above the mean were labelled Accelerators. 

After the student was located as slower, abcut the 
same, or faster in reading growth relative to his peers 
over the three-year period, his standing relative 1o his 
peers at the point of origin (third grade reading level) 
was compared. This classification resulted in the 
designation of nine logically different types ("Growth 
Classes") of students (Figure 1). 

Figure 1. Classification of Students by 
Third Grade Reading Scores and 
Growth Scores. 
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his reading score in the second month of the third grade 
had been 3.0, he had been two months behi nd the national 
norm at that time. His growth score would be +2, which would 
mean that he had improved by two months between his third 
and sixth grades . ") 

The Growth Scores were then averaged for each sex at 
each grade separately. Standard deviations were cal- 
culated; and students whose growth scores were half a 
standard deviation or more below the mean were labelled 
Decliners; those with growth scores within the mean plus 
and minus half a standard deviation were labelled Constants; 
and those with growth scores half a standard deviation or 
more above the mean were labelled Accelerators. 

After the student was located as slower, about the 
same, or faster in reading growth relative to his peers 
over the three-year period, his standing relative to his 
peers at the point of origin (third grade reading level) 
was compared. This classification resulted in the 
designation of nine logically different types (“Growth 
Classes") of students (Figure 1). 
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Third Grade Reading Scores and 
Growth Scores. 
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For sampling purposes, it was decided that it would be 
most useful to interview in particular those students in 
Growth Classes 1, 3, 7 and 9 in Figure 1. Theoretically, 
they should be the student:;; whose attitudes and styles 
of life were noticeably different. These students, it was 
thought, would provide useful insights into factors asso- 
ciated with differential learning and reading achievement . 
The sampling plan developed specified that all students 
available and willing to be interviewed in those Growth 
Classes would be sele ted for interviews. It wa.; hoped 
that 100 boys and 100 girls in e s.*h of trie four grades 
(6.. 8 r 10 and 12) could be interviewed. Ai-ere this quota 
could not he met by interviewing everyone available in 
Growth Classes i, 3,7 and 9, the interview sample was 
supplemented by selecting students in Growtn Class 5 
(the "Constant Normals") — since, theoretically, they 
could provide a further- useful comparison with the 
Decliners and Accelerators already selected. 



Table Ell indicates the number of students in each 
of the specified universes (the denominator’ of the frac- 
tion) ; the number of students included in the inter- 
view sample (the numerator of the fraction); ana the 
percentage of each of the 72 "universes" inteivi . 

It is notable that only with respect to tnu interviews 
of girls (primarily girls in grades 6, 8 and if;) were we 
able to approximate cur sampling plan* I:, numerous 
instances among the boys the interviewers had to select 
available students from among Growth Cl asses 2, l i , 6 
and 8, and were not able to obtain interviews witn 
even 50 percent of the students in the intended sample. 



Tables E12 and E13 provide a comparison of students 
in the universe and sample, by sox and gride, for the 
two reading measures and the growth measure derived for 
each student. Among the 6th and 8 th grade i-oys , no growth 
class is under or over-represented in our interview sample 
Among the oth and 8lh grade girls, Growtn Class 1 is some- 
what over-represented, and Growth Class 2 is somewhat 
under-represented. Among cne lOtii ana 12th grade boys, 
again, the interview sample does not deviate markedly 
from the universe; but among the 10th and I2th grade 
girls, Growth Classes 2 and 8 are under- rej resented , and 
Growth Classes S and 9 are ovur-represer 1 eu . The sampling 
plan was met fairly well for the girls; deviation from 
the sampling plan for the boys resulted in a more accurate 
representation of all Growth Classes cf the universe. 



Starting Points and Changes in Reading Scores 
and I «Q . 9 s 



Since the main body of this report deals witn a:-., 
relationship of various student (and teacher) eneract er- 
istics to students' reading abilities, it will c- wnl 
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here to present a descriptive over-view of the kinds of 
students we shall be discussing, with respect to their * 
reading ability. In addition we sha.ll describe ^heir I.Q. 
scores. (Data are shown in Tables E23 and E24.) 

'The 378 girls in our sample* had, in the 3rd grade, 
an average I.Q. score of 96.7; the 327 boys had an 
average of 95.1. In the 6th grade these children were 
tested again; and there was little change. The girls’ 
average was 98.8, the boys’, 95.5. 

With these slightly below average I.Q.’s, the boys 
were, on the average, nine months behind the national 
norm in reading ability at the 3rd grade; and the girls 
were six months behind. By the 6th grade, the boys had 
fallen to a year and four months behind the national norm; 
and the girls, to a year and three months. The result 
of their 3rd, 4th, and 5th grade education, in other 
words, was that the boys lost an additional five months 
and the girls lost an additional seven months. 

These, to repeat, are figures for all of the 6th, 

8th, 10th and 12th graders in our sample. They include, 
then, a sample of all the approximately eleven-year-olds 
in the district (we are assuming that most of them started 
first grade at age 6, and were age eleven in the sixth 
grade), but a sample of only a very biased sample of the 
16-17 year-olds -- namely, those who had not dropped oat. 
It is instructive, therefore, to look more closely at Ae 
scores and the changes in those scores for the 6th graders 
and 12th graders separately. 

When the boys who were in the 6th grade in 1963 had 
been in the 3rd grade (that is, in 1960), their average. 
I.(}. was 92.1. When the relatively "elite" boys of the 
1963 twelfth grade had been in the 3rd grade Xi.e., in 
1954), their average I.Q. was 96.9. There may be a slight 
suggestion, then, that the boys who survive until the 
12th grade start out in the 3rd grade with a slight 
advantage . 

Other evidence, though slight, is not inconsistent 
with such a possibility. The general mass of 6th grade 
boys lost a little I.Q. ground during their 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th years, their average I.Q. declining from 93.0 
to 91.4. Not so, the surviving 12th graders — they a»e 
the ones who grew a little in I.Q. between their 3rd and 
6th grades, moving from 96.9 to 98.7. 



THe N differs slightly between the interview sample 
and the questionnaire sample. 



TV sto ^ y fo f s irls is the same, only not so marked: 

The 6th graders had an average I.Q. of 97.2 in the 

3rd grade, which became 98.0 by the 6th; whereas the 
elite 12th graders we*-e recruited from those who in the 
3rd grade had an average I.Q. of 96.7 which had grown 
minutely by the 6th grade to 98.8. 



In terms of I.Q., in short, it is conceivable that 
those who survived to the 12th grade were slightly 

ln ^®iiis en "t in the 3rd grade and had experiences 
that benefitted their intelligence between the 3rd and 
the 6th grades. Evenif this is conceivable, however, 
t ere is some suggestion that it is not so much their 
slight initial advantage in the 3rd grade that accounts 
for the eliteness' of those who survive to the 12th 
as their more beneficial experiences between the 3rd’and 

the 6th grades. The suggestion comes from their reading 
scores. & 



boys w ® re > in their 3rd grade, a year and 
a month behind the national norm, on the average. 

Survivors to the 12th grade are those who had been two 
months better than that (that is, nine months behind 
grade level) in their 3rd grade. Between their 3rd and 
6th grades, however, the 1963 sixth graders lost, on the 
average, an additional eight months (they were a year and 
nine months behind in the 6th grade), whereas those 
members of the 1957 sixth grade who survived to the 12th 
were those who between their 3rd and 6th grades had almost 
held their own: They were nine months behind in the 6th 

grade, compared to seven months behind in the 3rd. 

What about the girls? 

The 1963 sixth grade girls were, in the 3rd grade, on 
the average, at a level six months oehind their national 
age peers. By the 6th grade, they had fallen an addi- 
tional year behind, reading at a 4.6 level. The HT5T" 
sixth grade girls who survived to the 12th had read in the 
3rd grade at almost the same level as their 1963 younger 
sisters (2.7), but between the 3rd and 6th grades had 

fared better, falling "only" an additional seven months 
behind. 



Let us put all this in a summary way, by assuming 
that we are not talking about the 1954 third grade 
records and the 1957 sixth grade records of 1963 twelfth 
graders; but that we are talking instead about all 

graders of any year, on the one hand, and 
that fraction of them who go on to the 12th grade, on 
the other. We then observe the following differences: 

1. In the 3rd grade, the boys who will survive have, 
on the average, about a four I.Q. point of advantage 



